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THOREAU  SOCIETY 


BULLETIN 


The  Thoreau  Society,  Inc.  is  an 
informal  gathering  of  students  and 
followers  of  Henry  David  Thoreau. 
Albert  Bussewitz,  Milton  Mass., 
President;  Robert  Needham,  Concord 
Mass.,  Vice-President;  and  Walter 
Harding,  State  University,  Geneseo 
N.Y.  144-54-,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Annual  membership,  $2.00;  life  member- 
ship, $50.00.   Address  communications 
to  the  secretary. 


BULLETIN  ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTEEN 
THE  1971  ANNUAL  MEETING  .  .  . 

The  1971  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society 
•will  be  held  on  Saturday,  July  10,  in  the  First  Pa- 
rish Meetinghouse  in  Concord,  Mass,  At  9:00  a.m. 
coffee  will  be  served  in  the  Ladies  Parlor, 

Pres.  Albert  Bussewitz  will  call  the  business 
meeting  to  order  at  10:15  a.m.  [Proposals  for  the 
agenda ,  including  any  new  business,  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  executive  committee  in  writing  prior 
to  July~g,  1971,  Send  to  the  Secretary,  Geneseo, 
NTT.;  after  June  27:  c/o  Concord  Academy,  Concord 
Massachusetts  01742. 

Prof,  Wendell  Glick  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota-Dulutih  will  read  a  newly  discovered  essay  by 
Thoreau  entitled  "Reform  and  Reformers"  which  he 
has  edited  for  the  new  Princeton  University  Press 
edition  of  The  Works  of  Henry  Dg_  Thoreau. 

A.lbert  Bussewitz  will  deliver  the  presidential 
address  on  "Thoreau  and  the  Conservation  Ethic." 

A  luncheon  will  be  served  at  12:30  p.m.  in  the 
vestry.  Tickets  are  $2.50.  Reservations  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  check  made  out  to  The  Thoreau 
Society  and  mailed  to  Mrs.  Caleb  Wheeler,  Fair- 
haven  Bay,  Concord,  Mass.  01742.  Deadline  for 
reservations  is  Tuesday,  July  6.  The  luncheon 
will  be  followed  by  the  usual  brief  question  o.nd 
answer  period. 

The  afternoon  program,  beginning  at  2  p.m. , 
will  offer  the  following  options: 

(1)  An  open  forum  on  the  relevance  of  Tho- 
reau' s  ideas  today,  to  be  held  in  the  meetinghouse. 

(2)  A  visit  to  Thoreau' s  favorite  sights  by 
auto  or  canoe.  Leader:  Mrs.  Edmund  Fenn. 

(3)  A  tour  of  the  jail  site,  the  common  and  the 
Hill  Burying  Ground.  Leader:  Mrs.  Caleb  Wheeler, 

(4)  A  tour  of  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery.  Leader: 
Robert  Needham. 

(5)  Special  exhibits  at  the  Thoreau  Lyceum,  the 
Concord  Free  Public  Library,  and  the  Concord  Anti- 
quarian Society, 

At  6  p.m.  a  box  supper  will  be  served  near  the 
Thoreau  cabin  replica  at  the  Thoreau  Lyceum,  156 
Belknap  Street.  Reservations  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  check  for  Si. 75  made  out  to  The  Thoreau 
Foundation  and  mailed  to  the  Curator,  Mrs.  Thomas 
W.  McGrath,  156  Belknap  St.,  Concord,  Mass.  01742. 
Deadline  for  reservations  is  Tuesday,  July  6. 

The  evening  program  will  begin  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
First  Parish  Meetinghouse.  Robert  D.  Wild  will 
show  a  selection  of  Kodachromes.  The  meeting  will 
close  with  the  presentation  of  the  gavel  by  Mr, 
Bussewitz  to  the  president-elect. 


SPRING,  1971 


NOMINATIONS  .  .  . 


The  nominating  committee  (Mrs,  Edmund  Fenn,  Rev, 
Harry  Foot,  and  Prof.  II,  H.  Uhlig)  presents  the 
following  slate  of  officers: 

President:  Leonard  Kleinfeld 

President-elect:  Frederick  T.  McGill,  Jr. 

Vice-president:  Robert  Needham 

Sec.-Treas. :  Walter  Harding 
all  for  terms  of  one  year.  And  members  of  the 
executive  committee  for  terms  of  three  years: 
Ruth  R.  Wheeler,  Robert  Wild. 

These  nominations  will  be  voted  on  at  the  annual 
meeting.  Further  nominations  may  be  made  from 
the  floor  at  that  time. 

A  NEW  STATUE  OF  THOREAU  .  .  . 

Ron  Tunison  has  recently  created  a  series  of 
statues  of  literary  figures.  His  Thoreau  is  a 
bas-relief  plaque  depicting  Thoreau  overlooking 
his  cabin  with  the  quotation,  "A.ny  man  more  right 
than  his  neighbor  constitutes  a  majority  of  one." 
A  limited  edition  is  being  cast  in  art  plaster 
and  hand  finished  in  Pompeiian  Bronze,  14"  x  10". 
It  is  being  sold  by  the  Gale  Gallery,  150  East 
50th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  for  $37.50  post- 
paid. 


A  FORUM  ON  THOREAU' S  RELEVANCE  .  .  . 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  program  for  this  year's 
annual  meeting  above  that  a  new  feature  of  the  after- 
noon session  will  be  an  open  forum  on  the  relevance 
of  Thoreau' s  ideas  today.   Several  speakers  will  pre- 
sent brief  (5  minute)  papers  on  the  validity  of  Tho- 
reau' s  ideas  on  such  topics  as  civil  disobedience, 
war,  pollution,  and  desegregation,  after  each  of 
which  the  meeting  will  be  thrown  open  to  general 
discussion.  Moderator:   Walter  Harding. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WALKING  SOCIETY:  PUNKATASSET 
by  Mary  Fenn 

One  of  the  Walking  Society's  favorite  hikes  is  in 
the  Punkatasset  area.   Punkatasset  is  an  Indian  word 
meaning  a  broad  topped  hill.   The  hill  itself  is 
impressive,  not  for  its  size,  but  because  it  is  the 
only  sizable  hill  in  that  part  of  town.   On  its 
southern  slope  the  minutemen  gathered  on  the  19th 
of  April  in  1775,  before  they  marched  down  to  the 
bridge  where  was  "fired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world."  The  northern  slope  has  been  used  as  a  ski 
hill  for  generations  of  Concord  children,  and  a 
kindly  owner  built  a  lean-to  nearby  with  a  great 
stone  fireplace  where  cold  toes  and  fingers  might 
be  warmed. 

A  delightful  wood  road  swings  along  beside  a  pond 
made  by  damming  up  the  brook.   Here  in  June  we  find 
the  wild  azalias,  and  on  the  pine  covered  slopes 
lady  slippers  abound.   Along  the  road  at  the  edge 
of  a  bog  is  a  row  of  venerable  pines,  their  great 
branches  towering  into  the  sky. 

Crossing  the  brook  on  a  low  stone  bridge,  we 
turn  right  into  a  small  path  through  what  was  once 
open  land,  but  now  quite  wooded.   The  few  red  cedars 
here  are  dying  for  lack  of  sunlight,  and  only  a 
handful  have  tassels  of  green  at  the  top.   Turning 
again  left  on  another  wood  road  which  eventually 
joins  the  Old  Carlisle  Road,  we  come  to  a  place 
where  great  boulders  lie,  tumbled  down  by  the  glaciers 
from  the  higher  land  of  what  Thoreau  called  Boulder 
Field.   This  is  the  place  where  leaving  the  road 
we  go  down  the  gentle  wooded  slope  to  Yellow  Birch 
Swamp.   The  swamp  itself,  with  its  little  brook 
running  through  it  in  spring,  is  what  feeds  the  pond 
we  passed. 

Thoreau  was  enamoured  of  the  yellow  birches,  and 
no  wonder,  for  they  are  a  beautiful  tree  unlike  any 
other.   They  do  have  the  fringed  bark  of  the  white 
birch,  but  they  are  a  tawny  yellow  in  color.   The 
bark  has  a  shiny  surface  almost  like  satin,  which 
catches  the  rays  of  light  and  as  Thoreau  said,  "sends 
forth  a  dull  yellow  gleam. "  A  beautiful  patch  of 
lush  polypody  ferns  clambers  over  a  rock  at  the  edge 
of  the  swamp. 

When  we  have  looked  our  fill,  we  turn  about  and 
walk  in  the  opposite  direction  along  the  slope  of 
Ebby  Hubbard's  Black  Birch  Hill.   This  was  the  wood- 
lot  of  Ebenezer  Hubbard,  a  crusty  old  bachelor,  who 
was  so  exercised  that  the  battle  monument  at  the  Old 
North  Bridge  was  on  the  British  side  on  the  skirmish, 
that  he  left  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  town  if  it 
would  erect  a  memorial  on  the  Patriot  side.   The  town 
fathers  asked  a  28  year  old  local  boy,  who  had  learned 
clay  modeling  from  May  Alcott,  to  make  a  statue, 
which  he  did  in  his  father's  barn.   The  boy's  name 
was  Daniel  Chester  French,  and  the  statue  is  the 
famous  minuteman  statue,  known  the  world  over. 

Ebby  Hubbard's  Hill  is  still  covered  with  the 
black  birches,  and  as  we  go  along  beneath  them  we 
nibble  the  end  of  a  twig,  as  Thoreau  did,  to  enjoy 
the  tangy  wintergreen  flavor.   The  ground  is  car- 
peted with  partridge  berries,  with  here  and  there  a 
clump  of  the  rattlesnake  plantian,  which  Thoreau 
thought  was  "the  prettiest  leaf  on  the  forest  floor." 
Here  too  we  come  to  another  stand  of  the  towering 
pines,  as  we  walk  down  into  another  valley. 

Turning  left  we  follow  along  the  original  wood 
road,  back  toward  our  starting  place,  where  a  little 
brook  flows  into  a  large  millpond  now  choked  with 
bushes.   This  in  turn  enters  the  sluiceway  to  the 


stone  foundation  of  Thoreau' s  father's  mill  where 
he  cut  the  cedar  wood  for  his  pencils. 

So  we  have  come  full  circle  as  we  cross  the  brook, 
back  along  the  row  of  tall  pines,  past  the  pond  and 
warming  hut,  through  the  sandy  field  where  snapping 
turtles  lay  their  eggs  in  spring,  past  the  fence 
rail  where  Willie  the  horse  stands  watching  us,  and 
so  home. 

There  is  always  a  sense  of  contentment  after  a 
walk  in  the  woods,  and  looking  back  to  the  lovely 
sights  we  saw,  we  feel  that  we  have  shared  with 
Thoreau  a  fine  experience,  for  we  "have  walked  with 
the  yellow  birch. " 

"Could  a  greater  miracle  take  place  than  for 
us  to  look  through  each  others  eyes  for  an 
instant?"  —  HDT 

TO  THE  EDITOR: 

[We  have  received  many  letters  in  reply  to  those 
of  H.  Nicoll  Hoppner  and  Elaine  Shaw  in  the  Winter 
1971  Bulletin  —  too  many  in  fact  to  print.   We, 
therefore,  have  selected  two  of  the  most  typical  — 
one  for  and  one  against  —  to  represent  all  the 
rest.] 

The  winter  edition  of  our  Bulletin  devotes  added 
space  to  criticism  of  the  Society  for  its  failure 
to  debate  Charles  W.  White's  resolution  at  our  last 
annual  meeting.   I  support  our  vice-president's  stand. 
The  purpose  of  our  Society  as  stated  in  our  charter 
is  "to  honor  Thoreau,  to  stimulate  more  general 
interest  in  his  works,  to  co-ordinate  research  into 
his  life  and  writings  and  to  act  as  a  repository  for 
Thoreauviana. "  We  have  succeeded  beyond  our  wild- 
est dreams  although  many  of  our  members  are  inter- 
ested in  only  one  side  or  another  of  Thoreau' s  many- 
sided  personality.   We  file  annually  with  the  Mass- 
achusetts Secretary  of  State  a  statement  which  enables 
us  to  continue  as  a  non-profit  organization  and  so 
far  we  have  lived  up  to  our  stated  purpose.   Speakers 
at  our  annual  meetings  have  dealt  with  a  wide  variety 
of  topics,  all  consonant  with  our  purposes. 

According  to  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  Mr.  White's 
resolution  was  unparliamentary  in  that  it  included 
three  distinct  topics.  Most  of  our  members  would 
have  agreed  with  any  or  all  of  them.   The  question 
before  us,  however,  was  whether  to  devote  our  lim- 
ited time  to  an  extemporaneous  discussion  or  to  the 
planned  addresses  of  our  guest  speakers.   These 
speakers  have  chosen  topics  as  wide-ranging  as 
Thoreau' s  own  interests  were.  Mr.  White's  group 
must  have  enjoyed  Carl  Swanson's  address  as  well  as 
Roger  Tory  Peterson's  on  ecology. 

It  does  the  cause  of  pacifism  or  of  black  power 
no  good  to  have  them  debated  in  organizations  which 
have  only  a  peripheral  interest  in  them.   Why  not 
instead  work  through  organizations  (of  which  there 
are  plenty)  dedicated  solely  to  these  causes? 

Incidentally,  was  Thoreau  a  pacifist?  His  mature 
endorsement  of  John  Brown  wasn't  exactly  pacific, 
was  it?  Coupled  with  his  civil  disobedience  was  his 
willingness  to  pay  the  penalty  by  going  to  jail. 
There  is  time  every  year  after  lunch  to  discuss  these 
topics.   You  need  not  be  silent  then,  Mr.  White.   I 
have  seen  our  invited  speakers  discard  whole  pages 
of  their  address  because  time  has  been  taken  up  by 
fanatic  individuals.   We  others  are  the  losers  by 
this.  —  Ruth  R.  Wheeler,  Fair  Haven  Road,  Concord, 
Massachusetts  01742 


The  last  meeting  of  the  society  and  the  letters 
in  the  Bulletin  raise  crucial  questions.   What  does 
it  mean  to  be  a  Thoreauvian?  Is  a  Thoreauvian  an 
amateur  intellectual  archaeologist  who  excavates  and 
admires  as  lifeless  curiosities  the  ideational  arti- 
facts of  the  past  or  is  he  one  who  believes  that 
Thoreau's  views  are  vital  forces  in  the  crucible  of 
today's  passions  and  concerns?  Is  Thoreau  an  elder 
statesman  to  be  enshrined  because  he  is  no  longer  a 
contender  in  the  arena  of  ideas  or  is  he  one  of  his- 
tory's great  seminal  minds  whose  thoughts  have  applica- 
tion in  all  ages? 

Thoreau  was  a  great  thinker,  a  great  writer,  a 
great  doer  of  deeds.   His  actions  were  grounded  in 
his  beliefs.   I  need  not  recall  the  obvious  —  his 
speech  in  favor  of  John  Brown,  his  refusal  to  pay 
taxes  to  support  a  war  he  believed  to  be  immoral, 
his  entire  style  of  life  with  principle. 

As  Thoreauvians,  shall  we  deny  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  colleagues  the  right,  nay,  the  duty,  to  act 
—  boldly  and  courageously  —  in  consonance  with  our 
moral  convictions?  To  be  a  Thoreauvian  is  to  be  a 
warrior  for  truth  in  a  world  of  milksops,  hypocrites, 
and  conformists.   And  if  it  means  taking  a  public 
position  against  the  policy  of  one's  government, 
shall  we  refrain  from  doing  what  we  believe  is  right 
because  it  is  the  state  that  is  perpetrating  wrong? 

In  a  world  tormented  with  human  problems,  shall 
The  Thoreau  Society  be  piously  silent  admirers  of  one 
of  the  world's  moral  heroes? 

Harlan  L.  Umansky 
Emerson  High  School 
Union  City,  N.  J.  07087 

"Only  that  day  dawns  to  which  we  are  awake." 

— HDT 

THOREAU  AT  THE  ONEIDA  COMMUNITY  .  .  . 

We  are  indebted  to  Geoffrey  Noyes  of  the  Mansion 
House,  Oneida,  New  York,  the  great-grandson  of  John 
Humphrey  Noyes,  the  founder  of  the  fames  mid-nine- 
teenth-century Utopian  community,  for  calling  to 
our  attention  the  following  three  reviews  of  Thoreau's 
books  that  appeared  in  the  pages  of  The  Circular, 
the  Oneida  Community  weekly  newspaper,  in  the  spring 
of  1864.— the  Walden  on  March  28,  the  Week  on  April  25, 
and  The  Maine  Woods  on  June  27.  Each  was  followed 
by  lengthy  excerpts  from  the  books  which  we,  for  the 
sake  of  space,  have  not  here  included.   We  wonder 
incidentally  if  by  any  chance  they  were  written  by 
Alfred  Barron,  a  member  of  the  Oneida  community  at 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  who  in  1875  wrote  that  odd  vol- 
ume Foot  Notes  or  Walking  as  a  Fine  Art  which  he 
thought  was  dictated  to  him  by  the  ghost  of  Henry 
Thoreau.   (For  the  odd  story  of  that  volume,  see 
Bulletin  #38,  "Henry  Thoreau,  Ghost  Writer.") 


WALDEN* 
Ton  years  ago  "  Walden"  came  before  the 
public,  but  owing  to  unappreeiative,  if  not  thor- 
oughly hostile  reviews,  together  with  a  strong 
suspicion  on  our  part,  of  its  egotism  and  eccen- 
tricity, it  failed  to  get  our  attention.  It  is  with 
some  humiliation  that  we  make  this  confession^ 
But  some  years  later,  we  chanced  to  read  a  por. 
tion  of  an  agricultural  address  by  our  author,  on 
the  "Succession  of  Forest  Trees."  Here  is  a 
man,  thought  we,  who  interrogates  the  squirrels 
and  the  trees  to  some  purpose,  and  who  docs  not 


do.al  in  hearsay  and  old  clothes ;  a  man  who 
stimds  wonderfully  close  to  nature  ;  one,  in  fact, 
who  has  a  habit  of  looking  into  the  very  atoms 
"fa  matter. 

I  lore,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tom,  amidst  orchards, 
healthfully  remote  from  the  gossip,  the  bad 
n.l<u-s.  mi.l  the  slums  of  large  towns  and  cities, 
we  have  set  up  our  press.  Hero  we  take  our 
stand  to  act  as  reporters  for  God  and  nature, 
and  it  is  with  a  good  decree  of  pleasure  we  call 
attention  to  so  noteworthy  phenomena  as  "Wal- 
den" and  its  author. 

A  true  life  may  justly  be  called  a  compound 
motion — a  diagonal  resulting  from  two  forces, 
neither  of  which  can  be  implicitly  obeyed  nor 
wholly  disobeyed.  Do  the  best  we  can  to  ex- 
press the  truth,  it  often  happens  that  for  every 
yen  we  make,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  »«</. 
And  so  we  go  on  between  yea  and  nay.  In  all 
criticism,  cither  of  character  or  of  performance, 
one  finds  it  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  this  dimly 
outlined  philosophy.  It  is  truly  wonderful  how 
much  of  the  modern  literature,  full  of  Hindoo- 
ism,  pantheism  and  other  paganism,  as  it  is,  un- 
consciously goes  to  prove  the  New  Testament 
the  best  statement  and  solution  of  the  central 
life  questions.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  this 
writing  a  substitute  for  "Walden"  itself;  on  the 
contrary,  we  intend  to  induce  people  to  read  it ; 
and  later,  we  intend  to  make  our  author  speak 
for  himself.  Therefore,  we  will  speak  in  general 
terms.  "  Walden"  is  a  picturesque  and  unique 
continuation -of  the  old  battle  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit.  It  is  a  powerful  yea  in  favor  of 
the  spirit,  it  is  a  novel  and  emphatic  no  to  the 
flesh  and  fashion.  It  is  the  bold  and  sincere  at- 
tempt of  a  young  and  educated  man,  who  is  not 
a  technical  Christian,  to  find  the  minimum  due 
to  his  body,  and  the  maximum  due  to  his  soul. 
We  hail  it  as  a  helper.  We  do  not  feel  called 
upon  to  follow  its  example,  nor  to  invite  others 
to  do  so.  We  may  differ  from  its  theology  and 
sociology,  but  we  cannot  too  heartily  commend 
its  philosophy,  working  so  sincerely  toward  a 
high,  spiritual  life-,  its  close  and  loving  adhesion 
to  nature,  and  its  hatred  of  the  conventional  and 
trivial.  We  shall  never  hesitate  to  "  speak  the 
praises"  of  a  man,  however  fractional  he  may  be 
— in  this  case  our  man  is  a  wonderfully  perfec- 
ted fraction — if  in  behalf  of  his  deep  spiritual 
wants  he  dares  to  boldly  contradict  society  and 
his  own  body. 

Undoubtedly  "  Walden"  is  the  most  original, 
sincere  and  unaffected  book  that  has  recently 
issued  from  the  press.  Easy  and  nonchalant 
in  style,  still  it  is  densely  packed  with  new 
thought.  It  comes  to  us  warm  with  magnetism 
and  vitality.  A  strong  influence  goes  with  it, 
which  is  perhaps  hardly  equaled  by  that  of  Car- 
lyle.  We  stand  in  need  of  such  formative  books 
when  we  arc  under  so  much  temptation  to  go  to 
libraries  to  tell  us  what  to  find  on  the  earth  and 
under  the  water.  On  a  first  view  one  is  struck  by 
an  apparent  simplicity  and  homeliness  of  style, 
but  soon  all  this  is  transfused  into  a  wonderful 
beauty.  It  is  a  book  not  only  full  of  nature, 
but  it  is  nature  itself.  It  is  woody,  resinous,  and 
strong  with  ground  smells :  there  arc  none  of 
the  conventional  scents  of  rose,  pinks  and  vio- 
lets about  it,  but  rather  odors  of  birch,  ginseng, 
and  skunk-cabbage.  With  all  its  familiarity 
with  nature,  it  is  untainted  by  the  pedantry 
and  literalncss  of  your  mere  technical  men  of 
science. 


Wc  shall  now  let  tlio  book  speak  for   itself, 
and  our  readers  judge  for  themselves. 

•  WALT1EX :    l)v  lltsits  D.  Tuobsav.    Boston :  Titknor  Jt  fields. 

:scs. 


ANOTHER  BOOK  BY  TIIOIIEAU. 

A  WEEK  ox  the  Coxcord  .vsd  JIemmack.  By 
Kesry  D.  TnoiiEAU.  Boslon;  Ticknor  ami 
Field* 

THERE  is  much  about Thorcau  that  wc  like. 
When  he  speaks  from  his  own  experience 
and  observation,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is 
fresh  and  original  about  his  utterances.  His  eye 
is  keen  for  what  is  beautiful  and  true  in  nature, 
and  a  quaint,  subtile  humor  seems  irrepressi- 
ble in  him.  He  has,  moreover,  a  certain  ap- 
prcciatio.il  of  the  interior  and  spiritual  in  man. 
He  has  looked  into  the  soul  and  seen  depths 
there,  (hough  not  the  deepest  depths.  He 
has  found  the  inner  shores  of  his  life,  and  in 
the  light  of  early  dawn  has  wandered  there, 
and  found  many  a  gem  among  the -golden 
sands,  and  gathered  many  a  flower  from  the 
verdurous  declivities.  Yet,  apparently,  he 
never  saw  the  clear  sun  rise  there  ;  bis  inner 
day  was  cloudy.  He  says  truly,  "  Day  would 
not  dawn  if  it  were  not  for  the  inward  morning." 
Yet  we  feel  that  there  is  a  full  sunlight  from  the 
eternal  world  in  which  he  has  not  bathed.  The 
best  thing  that  can  be  said  about  him  is,  per. 
haps,  that  he  turns  the  attention  :n  a  fresh 
genial  and  original  way  to  nature,  and  that 
he  ;  cognizes  honestly  the  soul  and  the  spir- 
itual side  of  man. 

There  are,  however,  some  serious  drawbacks 
to  Thorcau.  We  cannot  sympathize  with  his 
glorification  of  Hindoo  philosophy  ;  we  cannot 
agree  with  his  estimate  of  Christ.  We  would 
not  quarrel  with  his  objections  to  much  of  the 
common  and  popular  theology.  Only  we  think 
that  the  largest,  truest,  most  liberal  spirit,  ris- 
ing above  the  superstition  of  the  past,  or  the 
superficiality  of  the  present,  will  find  in  Christ, 
and  the  Spirit  which  wrote  the  Bible,  that 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  highest  life,  which 
Brahmin  or  Buddhist  never  knew.  The  pur- 
est and  most  truly  catholic  life ;  the  wisest, 
most  progressive  spirit  of  science  ;  the  richest, 
and  profoundest  views  of  nature,  have  flowed 
into  the  world  through  channels  that  were 
opened  far  back  in  the  Hebrew  race.  We  be- 
lieve that  Abraham,  the  Friend  of  God,  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  was  the  father  of  the 
world's  best  civilization  of  to-day.  We  know 
that,  so  far  as  our  own  experience  is  concerned, 
the  New  Testament  has  been  our  guide  to  more 
radical  thought,  to  more  complete  freedom  of 
life,  than  any  other  book.  Yet  we  are  no  Bi- 
ble-worshiper. We  accept  and  value  it  as 
the  text-book  of  the  Spirit  of  truth — not  de- 
signed to  supersede  the  present  and  direct 
teaching  and  inspiration  of  that  Spirit,  but  to 
lead  us  to  such  teaching  and  inspiration,  and 
to  the  reception  of  new  truth  which  the  Bible 
does  not  utter.  It  seems  to  us  unfortunate 
that  any  mind,  glowing  with  enthusiasm  for 
truth  and  nature,  in  freeing  itself  from  the 
shackles  of  custom  and  religious  and  spiritual 
conventionalism,  should  lose  its  appreciation 


of  the  Bible.  We  do  not  apologize  for  such, 
for  we  think  there  is  some  profound  heart-ear- 
nestness wanting  in  them,  or  they  would  not 
reject  so  noble  a  guide  because  the  foolishness 
or  bigotry  of  unwise  friends  has  surrounded  it 
with  so  much  that  is  repulsive.  To  justly  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  Bible,  and  reach 
its  pure  elements  of  power  and  wisdom,  one 
must  rise  above,  not  merely  reject,  the  Bibliol- 
atry  and  false  theology  of  the  past. 

In  "  Waldcn"  there  is  comparatively  little  to 
offend  a  just  and  enlightened  reverence.      In 
"A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack," 
written  some  years  before,  there  are  some   pa- 
ges about  Christ  and    the    New    Testament 
wiiich  only  a  novice  in  the  study  of  them  would 
have  produced.      But  neither  Christ  nor  the 
New  Testament  need  a  defender  or  lawyer, 
any  more  than  the  granite  of  our  New  Eng- 
land hills.      There  they  are,  imbedded  in  the 
world's  history.     Any  one  who  will,  can  sink  a 
shaft  down   through   the   strata  of  the  past 
eighteen  hundred  years,  and  touch  and  know 
their. component  elements.      No  one,  we   are 
persuaded,  will  estimate  them  irreverently  who 
has  thus  explored  and  known  them.     We  will 
not  mis-estimate  their  power  and  influence    to- 
day, by  supposing  that  the  failure   of  this   or 
that  wan  to  understand  and  appreciate   fhein, 
will   hinder  for   a  monr-nt  their  triumphant 
advance  to  the  conquest  of  the  world.      When 
cO  thoughtful  and  clear-eyed  a  man  as  Thorcau, 
misses  a  just  conception  of  Christ,  wc  feel  how 
great  is  his  loss,  not  how  much  will  be  the  truth's 
loss ;  and  we  trust  that  in  other  years  he  found 
truer  insight,  or  that  the  future   will  bring  a 
better  knowledge.     When  he  exalts  the  Hin- 
doo Vcdas,  we  have  no   quarrel   with   him. — 
Many  wise  and  moral  precepts  may   there   be 
recorded ;  yet  the  life   that  moves  the   world 
to-day  and  is  conducting  mankind  to   its   final 
resurrection  birth,  docs  not  flow  from  beyond 
the  Euphrates.     The  Bhagvat-Geeta,  and  the 
Laws  of  Menu  may  be   wonderful  books,  hut 
we  know  that  Christ  has  the  words  of  eternal 
life  ;  we  know  that  Peter  and  John  and  Paul 
have  touched  the  heart  of  the  universe. 

With  all  Thoreau's  admiration  of  Hin- 
doo philosophy,  it  docs  not  fit  harmoniously 
his  New  England  nature,  and  wc  fancy  he 
must  have  outgrown  much  of  it.  When  he 
escapes  from  it  and  turns  to  hie  own  woods, 
and  streams,  and  sky,  he  becomes  original  and 
suggestive.  That  old-world  philosophy  docs 
not  suit  the  new,  western  nature.  Europe 
and  America,  with  their  spirit  of  science, 
must  overflow  upon  the  east,  and  judge  its 
spirit,  its  institutions,  its  darkness  and  idolatry. 
To  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  old  stagnant  cas*,  is  to  turn  from  all 
that  is  progressive  and  regenerating  in  the 
present.  There  may  be  much  there  that  is 
fascinating,  but  it  is  rather  the  fascination  of 
asceticism  and  death,  than  of  life  and  joyous 
conquest  of  matter.  The  heavens  are  our  true 
Orient.  Fresh  inspiration  from  the  eternal 
world,  is  our  privilege  to-day.  The  Spirit 
that  led  Abraham  out  from  the  borders  of  his 
fatherland,    which   spake    through     prophet 


and  patriarch  words  which  still  vibrate  with 
the  magnetism  of  truth,  which  through  Christ 
and  the  apostles  opened  the  way  to  the  throne 
of  life,  is  ready  to  flow  into  men  to-day  and 
conduct  them  to  the  new  birth.  No  day  has 
surpassed  our  day.  Never  was  the  demand  for 
sincerity  more  urgent.  Never  was  there  a  bet- 
ter chance  for  obedience  and  an  inspired  life. 

In  "  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merri- 
mack," there  is  much  that  one  can  profit- 
ably read.  Like  all  the  books  of  the  day  it 
should  be  read  with  discrimination,  not  accepted 
as  a  teacher.  There  are  gems  of  original 
poetry  in  it,  paragraphs  of  suggestive  thought ; 
together  with  pages  that  are  hardly  relieved 
from  tediousness.  It  is  not  so  original  and 
clear  as  "  Walden."  It  purports  to  be  a  re- 
cord of  the  observations  and  reflections  of  the 
author  while  on  a  boat  voyage,  in  company 
•with  his  brother,  on  the  Concord  and  Merri- 
mack rivers.     Here  are  a  few  extracts  : 


THE  MAINE  WOODS.* 

THIS  is  a  volume  of  very  pleasant  reading 
for  midsummer  weather.  It  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  author's  three  journeys  to  the 
woods  and  lakes  of  Maine  :  the  first  in  Septem- 
ber, 184(5,  the  second,  in  September,  1853, 
and  the  last  in  July  and  August,  1857. 
The  first  was  to  Mount  Ktaadn,  or  Kata- 
din  as  it  is  usually  spelled ;  the  second  to 
Chesuncook  lake ;  the  third  to  the  Allegash 
lakes  and  the  East  Branch  of  the  Penobscot. 
To  some  readers  the  book  will  be  dull,  for  it 
is  plain,  solid  prose — a  record  of  what  he  saw 
and  heard  in  the  woods,  told  without  any  effort 
at  effect  or  fine  writing.  Yet  if  one  follows  the 
author  in  his  wanderings  in  his  batteau  or  canoe, 
with  his  Indian  guide,  into  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness,  he  will  come  out  of  the  volume  with 
a  clear  picture  of  the  woods  and  waters  in  his 
mind.  He  will  almost  realize  that  he  has  felt 
the  spray  of  water-falls  upon  his  brow,  that  he 
has  inhaled  the  odors  of  cedar  and  spruce  and 
hemlock  and  forest  shrubs  ;  that  he  has  plucked 
the  golden-rod  or  the  wild  aster,  in  nooks  where 
man,  perhaps,  never  trod  before ;  that  he  has 
heard  the  cry  of  the  loon,  the  song  of  the  wood- 
sparrow,  and  the  ugh-ugh-ugh  of  the  moose. — 
He  will  have  camped  in  imagination  by  wood- 
encircled  lakes,  and  slept  to  the  lull  of  the  rain 
dripping  from  green  leaves. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from 
the  narrative  of  the  first  journey,  to  Ktaadn, 
and  indicate  the  flavor  of  the-booK. 


BY-LAWS  OF  THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY,  INC.   (as  amended 
July  9,  1960). 

(Because  certain  questions  were  raised  at  the 
annual  meeting  last  year  about  the  by-laws  under 
which  the  Thoreau  Society  operates  and  because  those 
by-laws  have  not  been  included  in  a  bulletin  for  more 
than  ten  years,  we  are  hereby  reprinting  the  by-laws 
at  the  request  of  the  board  of  directors.) 

I.  The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  the  Thoreau 
Society,  Inc. 

II.  The  purpose  ofthis  society  shall  be  to  honor 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  to  stimulate  more  general  inter- 


est in  his  works,  to  coordinate  research  in  his  life 
and  writings,  and  to  a  ct  as  a  repository  for  Thoreau- 
viana. 

III.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  consist 
of  a  president,  a  president-elect,  a  vice-president, 
a  secretary-treasurer,  all  to  be  elected  for  terms 
of  one  year,  and  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of 
the-  four  officers  as  stated,  any  past  president  when 
in  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  the  board,  and  six 
others  to  be  elected  for  rotating  terms  of  three 
years,  two  of  whom  are  to  be  elected  each  year. 
The  election  of  thes-  officers  shall  be  conducted 
each  year  by  a  nominating  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  president  at  least 
three  months  prior  to  the  annual  meeting.   All  mem- 
bers shall  be  invited  to  make  nominations.   A  vot- 
ing list  of  all  those  nominated  and  willing  to 
serve  shall  be  mailed  to  all  the  members  at  least 
one  month  before  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting. 
The  balloting  shall  take  place  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing and  the  candidates  receiving  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  shall  be  declared  the  duly  elected 
officers  of  the  society.  A  vacancy  in  any  office 
shall  be  filled  by  the  board  of  directors  until 
the  next  regular  election. 

IV.  The  members  of  the  society  shall  consist  of 
any  persons  interested  in  Thoreau  who  shall  apply 
for  membership  and  continue  to  pay  their  annual 
dues  or  subscribe  to  a  life  membership  in  the  so- 
ciety. Dues  of  the  society  shall  be  two  dollars  a 
year;  life  membership,  twenty-five  dollars. 

V.  A  meeting  of  the  society  shall b e  held  each 
year,  on  or  near  Thoreau 's  Birthday,  at  an  hour  and 
place  to  be  designated  by  the  president.   Special 
meetings  may  be  called  upon  the  petition  of  twelve 
members  and  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. V.'ritten  notice  of  all  meetings  shall  be 
mailed  to  members  of  the  society.  At  all  meetings 
of  the  society,  the  members  present  shall  be  a 
quorum. 

VI.  The  duties  of  the  officers  and  directors 
shall  be  to  supervise  the  expenditure  of  the  cur- 
rent funds  of  the  society,  the  c^re  of  the  reposi- 
tory, the  issuing  of  bulletins,  the  preparation  ne- 
cessary for  all  meetings  of  the  society,  and  in 
general  to  forward  the  purposes  of  the  society. 

VII.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  voting  in  any  election 
of  the  society,  provided  that  specific  notice  of 
the  proposed  change  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
society. 
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Williams,  Paul.  "Thoreau,  the  .03  Horsepower  Poet." 
THOR.  JOUR.  QUAR.,  3  (Jan.  15,  1971 ),  20-21.  Could 
Thoreau  have  dug  his  Walden  cellar  hole  in  two 
hours,  as  he  claims?  The  answer:  yes. 

Yamasaki,  Tokihiko.  BEYOND  CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE. 
[Osaka,  Japan:   Privately  pub.,  1971.  16pp.]  A 
very  thoughtful  discussion  of  Thoreau' s  changing 
attitudes  towards  the  state.   Prof.  Yamasaki  is 
very  kindly  forwarding  some  extra  copies  of  this 
pamphlet  to  your  secretary  who  will  be  happy  to 
mail  them  out  on  request  once  they  arrive  and  so 
long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

"The  millions  are  awake  enough  for  physical 
labor;  but  only  one  in  a  million  is  awake 
enough  for  effective  intellectual  exertion, 
only  one  in  a  hundred  millions  to  a  poetic 
or  divine  life.  To  be  awake  is  to  be  alive." 
—  WALDEN 

BACK  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  Thoreau  Society  Bulletins  are  avail- 
able from  the  secretary  at  250  each:  12,  13,  21 -63, 
65,  66,  69,  70,  72-79,  81-83,  85-96,  98,  99,  101, 
103-1 14-.   Bulletins  1-9  have  been  reprinted  together 
as  a  leaflet  for  500.   The  following  Thoreau  Society 
Booklets  areavailable  at  500  each:  5,  8,  10,  14-,  22, 
24-,  25  and  the  following  at  $1.00  each:  6,  7,  16,  23. 
An  enlarged  hard-cover  edition  of  Booklet  #17  has 
been  published  by  University  of  Mass.  Press  as 
Thoreau  in  Our  Season  and  may  be  ordered  from  them 
for  $4.50;  and  Booklet  21  as  The  Thoreau  Centennial 
may  be  ordered  from  the  State  University  of  New 
York  for  $5.00. 

Bulletins  1-100  have  been  reprinted  by  the  Johnson 
Reprint  Corp.,  (111  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City  10003), 
and  may  be  ordered  from  them  for  $15.00. 

Microfilms  of  Bulleting  1-101  are  available  from 
University  Microfilms,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  for  $4.00. 

The  secretary  also  has  available  5"  x  7"  glossy 
photographs  of  the  following  portraits  of  Thoreau 
for  500  each:  the  Maxham  daguerreotype,  the  Rowse 
crayon,  the  Dunshee  ambrotype,  and  the  1854  Ricket- 
son  caricature. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following  for  information 
in  this  bulletin:  H.Adel,  G.Anderson,  M.Ames,  T. 
Bailey,  A.Butler,  A.Brooks,  M.Campbell,  J.Donovan 
R.Epler,  D.Finley,  F.Flack,  R.Ganley,  D.Gebhart, 
F.Gerber,  K. Barber,  G.Hasenhauer,  L.Hoffman,  J.Ham- 
mong,  W. Howarth,  N.Hopner,  C.Hoagland,  D.Harrison, 
D.Kamen-Kaye,  K. Kasegawa,  A. Kovar,  L.Kleinfeld,  L. 
Lane,  J.McElrath,  H.Marchelli,  M. Manning,  A.McGrath, 
R.Needham,  V.Patterson,  R.Robbins,  H. Schormann,  A. 
Seaburg,  J.Smith,  A. Small,  J.Vickers,  ViEtor  IIII, 


R.Welsh,  M.Weinheimer,  S.Wellman,  R.Wheeler,  D.Yan- 
nella  &  J.Zlmmer.   Please  keep  the  secretary  informed 
of  items  he  has  missed  and  new  items  as  they  appear. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES  .  .  . 

Viktor  IIII,  who  maintains  an  art  gallery  in. his 
ship,  the  "Henry  David  Thoreau"  anchored  at  Amstel 
River  49  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  invites  any  Thoreau 
Society  member  visiting  Europe  this  summer  to  drop 
in,  see  his  ikon  paintings  and  talk  about  Thoreau. 

A  new  rock  recording  by  "The  Flock"  entitled 
"Dinosaur  Swamps,"  released  by  Columbia,  is  advertised 
as  "the  sound  of  Walden  Pond  today.  And  tomorrow. " 

Joyce  Teitz,  who  headed  the  recent  Coalition  Ag- 
ainst the  SST,  has  a  poster  of  a  jet  plane  in  her 
office  with  the  words,  "Thank  God  man  cannot  as  yet 
fly  and  lay  waste  in  the  sky  as  well  as  the  earth — 
Henry  David  Thoreau. " 

The  Whitston  Publishing  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  322,  Troy, 
N.Y.  12181,  will  publish  in  July  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF 
THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY  BULLETIN  BIBLIOGRAPHIES.   Though 
the  regular  price  will  be  $12.50,  Thoreau  Society 
members,  if  they  identify  themselves  as  such,  may 
order  copies  at  $8.50. 

A  new  real  estate  development  in  the  suburbs  of 
Cleveland  is  named  Walden.   Houses,  including  mem- 
bership in  the  Walden  Golf  and  Tennis  Club,  start  at 
$54,900.   Their  advertising  quotes  Thoreau:  "The 
oftener  you  go  there  the  more  it  will  please  you, 
if  it  is  good. " 


Your  secretary  will  once  again  conduct  seminars 
on  Thoreau  and  Transcendentalism  in  Concord  this 
summer.   The  above  is  a  photograph  of  one  of  last 
year's  sessions.   Write  for  details. 

Dr.  Arthur  Ford,  author  of  THE  POETRY  OF  HENRY 
DAVID  THOREAU,  was  recently  rejected  for  jury  duty 
in  Ohio  because  he  quoted  "Civil  Disobedience"  and 
said  he  would  not  obey  a  law  he  thought  unjust. 

Theron  Coffin  (271  N.  Center  St.,  Orange,  N.J.) 
asks  if  anyone  can  explain  the  following  terms  in 
Thoreau' s  JOURNAL:   "a  golden  willow,"  "cow-wheat," 
"ghost-horse"  [some  type  of  insect].   What  does  he 
mean  when  he  says  "The  river  is  smooth  to  a  cobweb"? 
What  part  of  sweet  flags  (which  Thoreau  called 
"critchicrotches")  did  Thoreau  eat  and  how  did  he 
prepare  it? 

The  Jan.  30,  1971  NEW  YORKER  says  George  Borrow 
once  referred  to  Thoreau  "rather  nastily"  as"the 
Yankee  hermit."  Does  anyone  know  where? 

A  recent  ad  in  several  magazines  parodies  Thor- 
eau' s  WALDEN  on  the  four  essentials  of  life  as  "Food, 
Clothing,  Shelter,  and  Madame  Rochas  perfume."  Shades 
of  Henry! 

According  to  the  NEW  YORK  TIMES  for  Feb.  28,  1971, 
Senator  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  "deplored  the 
'national  climate'  which  brought  about  the  issuance 
of  a  postage  stamp  to  honor  Henry  David  Thoreau — 'who 
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had  a  thoroughly  anti-social  personality' — rather 
than  one  honoring  the  cops." 

Add  to  the  reference  books  that  mis-cite  Thoreau' s 
"trout  in  the  milk"  quotation  Bergen  Evans'  DICTION- 
ARY OF  QUOTATIONS  (Delacorte  Press).  Like  the  others 
it  gives  the  date  as  Nov.  11,  1854  rather  than  1850. 

Add  to  those  who  have  retraced  Thoreau' s  route 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  Prof.  Raymond 
Coppinger  of  Hampshire  College  and  some  of  his 
ecology  students.   He  has  lectured  recently  on  "A 
Concord  River  Trip:   A  Lesson  in  Environmental  Educ- 
ation. " 

The  first  volume  of  the  long-awaited  complete 
new  edition  of  The  Works  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau  to 
he  published  by  Princeton  University  Press  under 
the  aegis  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties and  the  Center  for  Editions  of  American  Auth- 
ors will  be  published  in  July.   It  will  be  Walden 
and  is  edited  by  J.  Lyndon  Shanley.  Maine  Woods, 
edited  by  Joseph  Moldenhauer,  will  follow  in  about 
six  months. 


"A  man  is  rich  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  things  which  he  can  afford  to  let  alone." 
--HDT   WALDEN 

NECROLOGY:   We  are  grieved  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  the  following  Thoreau  Society  members:   Daniel 
J.  Bernstein,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  society  and  editor  of  Bulletin  5; 
Prof.  Frank  Davidson,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  author  of 
articles  on  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau;  Samuel  Gottscho, 
Jamaica,  N.Y.,  internationally  famous  flower  photo- 
grapher; and  Henry  B.  Kane,  Lincoln,  Mass.,  illus- 
trator of  many  of  Thoreau' s  works. 


A  SOURCE  FOR  A  WALDEN  ANECDOTE 


WH 


In  the  last  chapter  of  Walden  Thoreau  says: 

"We  read  that  the  traveller  asked  the  boy  if  the 
swamp  before  him  had  a  hard  bottom.  The  boy  replied 
that  it  had.  But  presently  the  traveller's  horse 
sank  in  up  to  the  girths,  and  he  observed  to  the 
boy,  'I  thought  you  said  that  this  bog  had  a  hard 
bottom.'  'So  it  has,'  answered  the  latter,-  'but 
you  have  not  got  half  way  to  it  yet.'" 

It  could  be  that  Thoreau  was  thinking  of  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Concord  Yeoman' s  Gazette  for  November 
22,  1828: 

"A  young  fellow,  riding  down  a  steep  hill,  and 
doubting  the  foot  of  it  was  boggish,  called  out  to 
a  clown  that  was  ditching,  and  asked  if  it  was  hard 
at  the  bottom?  —  'Aye. '  answered  the  countryman, 
'it  is  hard  enough  at  the  bottom  I'll  warrent  you.' 
But  in  a  half  dozen  steps,  the  horse  sunk  up  to  the 
saddle  skirts,  which  made  the  young  gallant  whip, 
spur,  curse  and  sware  [sic].   'Why  thou  lying 
rascal?  f  sic] '   said  he  to  the  clown,  'didst  thou 
not  tell  me  it  was  hard  at  the  bottom?'   'Aye,' 
replied  the  other,   'but  you  are  not  half  way  to  the 
bottom  yet. ' " 


"The  mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  quiet  despera- 
tion." —  HDT 


In  1917,  when  Dr.  Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  son  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
decided  to  publish  his  reminiscences  of  Thoreau,  Henry  Thoreau,  as 
Remembered  by  a  Young;  Friend,  he  looked  around  for  a  suitable  portrait 
of  Thoreau  as  a  frontispiece.   Finding  none  that  fulfilled  his  own 
personal  memories  of  Thoreau,  and  being  an  artist  of  some  ability  him- 
self (he  taught  for  some  years  in  the  art  school  of  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts),  he  decided  to  create  his  own.   The  result  was  this 
rough  pencil  sketch,  which,  incidentally,  he  finally  did  not  use,  but 
which  was  found  among  his  personal  papers  after  his  death. 


